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Introduction 



The New, England Consortium Criteria of Excellence are twenty-six 
statements of conditions that describe a quality reading program, These 
conditions mu st exist if all children are to learn. to read. The relative 
quality of a program may be judged by determining the degree to whi&h 
the program meets these standards. . . - - J -v 

The statements are grouptd under five goal areas, as shown belovtf: \ 



New England^ Consortium Criteria Excellence 
1 Goal Areas. 

A. Community and School Climate 

B. Organizing and Managing a Reading Program 

C. Staffing a Reading Program 

r D. Selecting and Utilizing Materials 
E, Fostering Reading Interests " ; 
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The position taken in this paper supports attainment of the criteria in 
Goal Area D: Selecting and Utilizing Materials, as listed below: 

1. the school media center meets the ALA-NEA standards * 

2- All textbooks and other materials are appropriate to the instructional 
level of the students using them, 

3. Materials in both classrooms and media centers accommodate the 
varying learning styles of the pupil population, j 

4; The materials in both classrooms and; media centers are selected to 
accommodate the wide range of reading interests of the pupil 
population. ' , , 

5, The school system maintains a library of carefully selected and 
frequently updated professional media. 

This position paper is provided to assist school personnel in developing 
i rationale for and in planning programs and activities to meet these 
^riterii, I 
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Selecting and utilizing materials that are apprdpriate for instruction is - 
becoming a continuously more complex task. This is due in part to our? 
increasing knowledge of individual differences to which instructional 
adjustments should be made and in part to the multiplicity and 
- uniqueness of many published materials and programs. - 

Jhere^was^a time.^w^ 

reader* the main differences among which were; the number of new 
words intVoduced attach reader level, the rate at which these words 
were introduced— or the number of new words per number df running! 
words, the level at which particular words were introduced, story 
length, picture clues, and the introduction of the skills program. One 
had to look closely to find the differences. Now basaj readers differ 
greatly in philosophy, methodology and the number and kind of related 
materials available. In addition, there: is a plethora of attractive, single- 
concept materials that can be built in as components In an instructional 
system, This creates a problem. No longer are the simple criteria of l 
number of new words, story length, attractiveness; "etc., useful/ Yet 
materials are too expensive to select on surface characteristics". There 
is an urgent need for m sound rationale to replace the seemingly raridonw 
ordering that occurs when no established criteria are used, 

The position taken in this paper is that materials should be selected 
and utilized to best serve the needs of the learner based on his/her skill 
development,. instructional level, learning style, interests and tastes. To 
explain this position, the paper will briefly review the background of the 
materials' selection process leading up to the present status, discuss a 
possible way for local school districts to develop criteria and make 
recommendations. , ) - 



Background 

A generation of two ago teachers were seldom faced with the task of 
selecting materials for reading instruction. There was a, basal series of 
readers, quite likely the, accompanying workbook, and sometimes a 
supplementary phonics workbook. The basal series was often made to 
last for 10 years or more. It was not, uncommon to flncj some teachers 
who moved into a system and out again without having had the oppor- 
tunity to suggest or react to the purchase of new reading materials. * 

Workbooks were another matter, There was always a scramble for work- 
books. What else was there for students to do while the teacher rotated 
the three groups? Classrooms were not cluttered with colorful 
supplementary materials. However, creative teachers kept the ditto 
machines going, and some companies produced packets of ditto 
masters of related skills practice which teachers referred to as "busy-, 

l ' .. .... 5 ... , 
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work/' In spite of the many problems presented by this kind of 
educational diet, many students learned to read, r " 

} As th e posf-Worl d War 1 1 baby boom hit the schools and class size 
became larger, the great discrepancies in reading achievement among 
j students it a given grade level became more hoticeabie. Some school 
i^^systi^r^ experim idea of co-ba^is ^ so^that-slower- 

Va students would have the opportunity to r£ad stories they had not 
already heard read by th# faster groups. Then, too, some telphers found 
• • it helpful to have slower learners read both series at each reader level, 
« ; before going on, to allow more learning time for the skills presented ,at 
that level. • - • •• 

: Prior to the mid 1950's schools seemed to operate at a slower pace. 
Children for whom television was a baby-sitter were jusLt>eg inning to 

•v arrive in ' the • lower grades. Wide variations in achievement were 
! expected and explained by the normal curve. There were very few 
remedial reading programs and much less condern about failure. Then- 
on October ,4, 1957, the surprise of Sputnik I ushered in many changes 
in American education, s ; 

The National Defense Education Act (NDEA), passed by Congress in/ 
\1 958, provided assistance in strengthenjng instruction in - science, 
mathematics; foreign languages and other critical subjects felt to have- 
a bearing on national defense. It was several ytfars before reading was 

* designated as a critical area. Eventually, schools were allowed to 
purchase certain reading materials using NDEA funds. A larger impact 
on reading was felt after the passage of the Elementary #nd Secondary 

• ■ Education Act (EgEA) which provided funds for special programs for the 

disadvantaged, the purchase of library books and certain textbooks, 
Innovative projects and research = pefo re most school systems had been 
able to determine their needs or to plan -special programs in accordance 
with funding guidelines, publishers made available all sorts of tfolorfgl 
books, activities and games— ail "Qualifying for Purchase under NDEA 
or ESEA." Many of these Were familiar material^ in more colorful* 
formats. At the same time, however, ' expensive mechanical devices 
.appeared which may have added interest and motivation for some 
pupils, but fell far short of their promises.. Because, at the time, the 
emphasis in education was on change 5 and innovation, and many 
purchases were made without a feef for their use, much of the material 
and equipment accumulated in closets and storerooms, - .- ■ 

? Gradually, however, the quality of reading materials and the supervision 
of reading projects improved. Materials of ^ better form and content 
appeared. Some were designed to be-more relevant to the experiences " 
\ an d ethnic background of learners^Others stressed linguistic concepts 
j and other newly adapted approaches to leafnfrfg to read*. Remedial 
f reading programs sprang up overnight everywhere. Publishers could" 
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sell almost anything produced since T thd catchword for program de- 
velopment was "innovative." The late 1960 f s 'was a time when educators, 
coUld tcyly test out the dream pf the lean ye"ars: "We could do a better 
job if wis QtilyJ^ad more materials/' A stufdy/conducted in one-of the 
t4ew England States in 1966, just, before /the great influx of new 
Xfilateriells^i^to ^the schools, shdwed -that teB^er^J^ that'statejelt that, 
,in addition to the need # for remedial reading teachers; th^ greatest need 
, of their schools was fornew materials. They listed the fo Mo wpg typei, 
in' rank order: 1) supplerfifenfary? books /and materials, 12) special 
materials^ for phonics, vocabula/y^ comprehension, etc., 3) diverse 
materials torneet individual, needs, and 4) machines and kits, \n the few 
^ .years that- foHqvyed'tfifs stucj^, mcfet classrooms were supplied with a 
"great vaYi^ety of hew materials. - / ' ■ * 

About thfs time^tbe novfv-famou£ first Grade Studies were ^conducted- 
Many approaches' and combinations of materials were tried,, the 
findings from those- studies indicated- that most children can learh to 
read regardless of the * method used /for instruction. The surprising 
finding was^ that i^ere was greater variation Jn achievement among 
teachers using the same method than there was among' groups of 
teachers using ^different methodsvT^ message was clean It Is the 
teacher thai makes the difference In the, instructional program. There 
are obviously other critical factors in the s operat ion of a total reading 
program; but, in the instructional aspect c| it, the "teacher— what the 
teacher knows, how the teacher presents information, what the teacher 
does to adjust to each individual Student's instructional level, learning 
F rate/learning style, interest and t«tg^was found to ma^e the greatest 
difference in whethet or not students learned. The fortunate student 
was the one who tqad a good teacher, not the one#ho had a roemful of 
"innovative anddivter^e" materials. \ - 

There is data at^ptner educational levels to support thi#|inding. In the 
Maine Assessment of Educational Progress in Reading *of Nfne-Year- 
blds the existence of "few,- 1 "some," or "many" remedial reading 
resources did not distinguish schools with high from those with low 
readip^ achievement. 

Tpe\ hypotheses had been tested and the bubbleflad broken, Millions of 
dollars had been spent and great claims made . ... but rtow the time had 
come to go back to the drawing, board. In drafting a new blueprint^ the 
importance'of Instructional materials should not be discounted, The 
finding indicated mat materials alqne is not the answer. There is a 
teacher factor— a selection factor, a utilization factor— that cannot be 
discouhted. ^ '* . = 

The Right to Read Effort is built oh the background information that has 
been gathering over the years. The money, the work, the time have not 
been wasted. Beliefs had to be tested,. The assumptions underl^fig the 



Jigrt tp Biad Effort are the result otthese teats The assumptions are 
basically, that: \. . , ■ ■ , • ■• - i ' 

- 1. All individuals', with the exception of the one percent considerec 
uneducable, can learn to read/ : ; ; : / 'hr--^' 

affected by experiential characteristics, and In need 6f individualized 
educational experiences and diversified approaches 1 , methods and 
--. . materials. • - >..• •.- • • \ • '- 

r -3, Since reading is an integral. aspect of learning, it should be offered 
as a continuous process. This concept should be translated into 
cla ,f '°° m Practice at all levels of education and should be sup- 

- ported through staff development programs. 

' " • i • ■ . « ~ 

. 4. Not only every educator but every, citizen should play a contributory 
role in the reading process. All sectors of society should marshal! 
resources to combat illiteracy. • 

■^ssumptlon Underlying the Right to Read effort imply that 1) all can 
1 k read, 2) there; are sufficient materials, methods and ap- 
proaches to dp the job, 3) there is sufficient knowledge to be shared%i 
staff development sessions so that all -teachers at all levels can share in 
the process, and 4) that it\is everyone's responsibility to contribute to 
the development or a more literate society. Education includes literacy 
Every educator must carry some of that responsibility. ' 

What does thatmean for out topic at hand? it means that since materials 
( alone will not do the job, it is every educator's responsibility to select 
i,and utilize materials in a way that Increases students' knowledge 7 and 
understanding. Jhe measure of an educational enterprise is not what 
teachers teach but what students learn. Experience tells us -that to 
improve learning we must take another look at materials. . V 

Developing*Criteria for the Selection and Utilization of Materials 

It has been argued that It is not the weaftrfe materials that supports 
learning but; the careful selection and use effuse materials. There can 
be a great diversity of materials available without having materials at an 
appropriate level, in large enough print, on a particular topic, etc. While 
S£7 P OS J 5,b,e < need cannot bo foreseen, there are ways to determine 
what kinds of materials are essential and how they can best be 

m a e torJJ eSe MK a H topi l cs ? electi0 ' 3 * f materials and utilization of 
materials— will be developed separately. 

Selection of materials. Materials should be selected based on two types 
of criteria: program criteria and student criteria. Frofn the point of view 
of program, consideration should be given to the following questions- 



1 - What js the philosophy of the reading program? What kinds of 

* reading materials are suited to that philosophy? The basal program 
1 should be closely attuned to the philosophy. 

• -2. yVhat skills have been identified as essential skills ha tfr« K-12 

determine where thert are gaps. Materials should be selected-to fill the 
?gaps so there are practice materials for all ofthe essential skills. 

3. What methodology or moderof presentation of instruction is 
followed by teachers? Do the materials fit the method? For example, 
using one method for presentat ton but materials representative oft 
another method as follow-up practice should be discouraged. It creates 
. conflicts in learning^ , 9 ., 

4 - What approach is used with the majority of students— language 
. experience? phonic? linguistic? The bulk of the practice material 
should match the. predominant approach. Different approaches should 
f be provided for students with different learning styles. Students should 
not be moved from one approach to another within the same year or 
from year to year. The approach that best matches a student's learning 
style should be used consistently so that learning is sequenced* and 
continuous. * . f 

: '-'.".> Thfere are also questions to be answered'about student needs, ( 
JL What are the special characteristics of the school population? What 
materials would be most appropriate to match these characteristics? If 
the majority of the student population is of a particular ethnic \, 
background, a large portion of. the materials should show persons of- I 
that background in successful situations, if possible, It is recognized 
that there is -difficulty in finding very specialized materials among 
publishers' offerings as tH'eir ability to marked items rat a reasonable 
price Is dependent upon jarge volume sales. But, where materials km* 
scarce, teachers can often substitute newspaper arid magazine articles 
about successful members of the group so that no group in the school 
feels devoid of Its representatives and heroes, if you wllL * 

2, What are the students' instructional and independent reading levels? 
Are there materials available at appropriate levels? Trmiyan especially 
irtipoKtant question in regard to contentarea books an cf materials^ 

Teachers need to be knowledgeable about students' reading" levels to 
make ttjis kind of match. Every classroom teacher should have had at 
least two courses in reading and primary grad# teachers at least three 
to four courses In order to be facile in estimating students' levels and 
sufficiently familiar with the kinds of materials available to make quick * 
adjustments of materials 1 to students and to use them most advanta- 
geously. The matching of student reading levels to materials is 'so ' 
essential *to progress that a staff development prograrh should be 

' . 9 ■ 



launched to build this concept If it is not already generally applied; 

.^|udents dp not make progress when placed in materials that are too 
easy, or too" -difficult. -If a student can read, every word in a book and 
answer* 90 percent of the, questions ^without direction from the- 

^teachefethat .:. is, . .without shaving - new , vocabulary- and ^ concepts 
introduced and the readmg guided by questioning and other 
fnotivational strategies— then the jjtfok is too easy for instruction, but 
just right for independent reading. On the other hand, if after the 
tefccher properly introduces a selection ^ student still misses 'approxi- 
mately one word out of every ten words or fails to understand more than 

p half of what is read, the iook is too difficult and - will cause such 

; frustration that no learning will take-place. . / . 

To be appropriate" fot instruction, material should be at a level of 
difficulty where not) more than one word in twenty has to be figured out 
and the student can answer three-quarters of -the questions by reading 
the selection alone. In addition, a student properly placed in a selection 
wifl souhd relatively fluent. - \v 

Reading skills d eve I o p i p a s p i ral from easy to difficult. A student must 
be proficient at each^evel before going" on. Leaving gaps in any t 
area-^sight vocabulary, word analysis- skills, ; comprehension ^skills, 
fluency and phrasing, etc,— will impede progress at the next l^vei: 
Leaving gaps at lower levels causes reading disability pt higher levels. 

•Students who are pjjshed along into materials that are too difficult 
never catch up. It is estimated that up to 90 percent ofreading disability 
cases in the schools are caused by lack of mastery of each step in 
learning to rea&r usually at the very beginning but sometimes at a 

4 particular stage along the way. Inappropriate selection and utilization of 
materials with lapk of attention to instructional level account for a 
large part of this probfem. This is a grave issue to which every school ' 
system should give immediate attention. 

3. What is the range of student learning rates? If some students 
require five to six times as much practice to master a fact or skill as 
some others, are there sufficient materials to accommodate these 
students? , t ^ 

The differences in students* learning rates account for a large portion 
of the (difficulty teacjiers have adjusting instruction and the use of 
materials'to students' reading Jevels. Research on mastery learning hap 
given us insight into this problem, however, and fortified our belief that 
all can learn to read. , 

It was originally proposed by John Cafroll 1 - that the differences we 
observe in students' aptitudes do not describe the amount tfiey can 
learn or the level to which they can learn. Rather, it describes the length 
of time it will take a student to learn a given concept or skill— the 

J. . .... ... , ...... .- f . . _ ,* ■ 

1 *Sar£Oll, John B. "A Model qf School Learning/' Teachers College ' 
' Record, Vol. 64 (1963), 723-733. . g - ■ 
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learning ., rate. Verbal, Intelligence scores were TOund to be highly 
^related wiih learning rate and some students were found to take five 
. , or six times longer to learn each concept or skill than others. ; 

• instruction hlv^BWiRhighly successful. Students Have been given : 
sufficient instruction and practice to achieve mastery at each level 
before going on. It was found that almost all students could achieve * 

■ mastery when Ig.ven >he time,, help and practice. This is exciting So 
often in the classroom we have "settled for less" from some students 
bBlieving>they have done the besflthey could. Now we'know'that if we 
go back far enough to establish a firm base-and that may tie nam In a 
items or speaking in sentences-arid work hard enough 'on each step 
that mastery all. along the way impossible. What is more exciting is that - 
research, tells us that as time'goes on, -achieving *masteryMakes »£' 
student less and less time, student motivation increases, attitudes * 
improve. With this potential' for the future, how can we fail to pay 
attention to learning level and learning rate? < 

• Jo achieve this, we must'Vst have the, skills sefKnced and materials ' 
keyed to that sequence of skills. Then teachers must be knowledgeable 
about selecting^and using those materials at an appropriate level to 
achieve mastery, It is possible, and the potential is great But, it Is not 
easy. It requires J^Mf^ge,jiupeivi»lon 1 -:conaultantLaBaWanoe-and'-a^ 
good management system. Even the independent reading that students 
do will affect their learning rate if the books are property selected at the * 
independent level. The whole reading program is so interrelated that all 

of the parts have to fit to work well. • 

J S S - as S een discovered about student learning modalities? 
Generally speaking, about two-thirds of a class will learn to read reaard- 
less of the method used. | Nearly all the rest will succeed with minor 
H? Kil men l S I n mstru ction fend sufficient practice; The remainder Would 
2^ ^t m0th0d wo r e adjusted to their specific learning styles. 

Schools may\differ in the ^percentages so an assessment should be 
made to determine the needlfor other types of materlam' - 
While the' majority of students have intact learning channels and 
^porate with average or better ability whetherWdrmation is presented 
through the auditory, visual, kinesthetic or tactile channel, or some 
combination of these, some students cannot learn as well through some 
channels as .others. Some cannot associate information taken 4n 
through two channels at the same time, Some cannot integrate new 
information with previously acquired Information without specific 
assistance. : ,' \ - 

it has been found through experience that reading instruction must Be 
adapted for these students. It does relatively little good to work on the 

■ '• . -7-\ .. 



b as i c p sy c h o I o g j pal ab i I i t i bb alone. If this is dfijpe— art^iKere /ate tho^e 
who. ar§ not convinced of the necessity of this if requ l£r i n^truet i on is 
adjusted to iccount for learning differenc'es^rinstructian : &n 
reading/reading readiness^ " as appropriate, should be', cbheu rrent/ but 
^ ad j u stad Jo. take adyan tage pf.jst u rt ten t Learn iQfl^stren gtrWand j □ JfiL resj^£ 

T4ie basic psychological ability approach, in isolation, is not related to 
progress in reading achievement, according, to available research find- 
ings. Furthermore, it produces frustration. The student knows that 
: he/she is not learning to read; almost everyone else is* Frustration 
impedes future learning. The, student goes into a learning tailspin, as 
though caught In a maelstrom: ■ 

Technique^ are available for teaching all students to read. Studepts 
should not have to fail fFrst to gain their birthright; to learn to read. Corv 
s^ultant assistance can helf^ teachers find an appropriate modality -for a 
given student's Teaming, and appropriate .materialf for the conduct 'of 
instruction. A remedial/corrective' reading . teacher can Assist Jifn 
specialized instruction and locating sufficient p rac f i,q e^n at e ri al s so that 
special instruction and classroom' instruction afe inturYe/j ; . v 



In -schools where there is a learning dlsabiljjgjps -specialist, -Iftat 
person should be included on the consulting team for th# most* seri- 
ously \disabled readers (approximately 2-3: percent of the total pop- , 
ulatiorV). In fact, all specialists whose roles place jhimMn a position 
to contribute diagnostic information should work -cooperatively as a A 
team in the design of a total program, including: the sejection of 
materiars, /for students with such - serious problems** These team 
members syrou Id be consulted In ordering^materials to meet specialized 
needs. 

When" the early stages of Instruction are appropriate, and time f$ r th£ 
extended practice needed is given, students are found to faioome m'ore 
and more able to leagi by /normal classroom techniques as they 
progress through the stages /j of the program. Materials reflect this 
gradual' move toward a general/ approach. It is difficult to find materials 
that reflect a particular approach beyond the second or third reader 
level, and they are seldom needed; ■ ( 

5. Has an interest iriventory^been given? This interests of children in the 
primary .grades have been fyund to be fairly predictable, but at the 
fourth gfede Hifvel, a diversity of iryterests begins to appear. These 
interests should be' considered, especially jn selecting books at- 
students' independent levels for recreatory reading or for special 
projects or research assignments. 

Prior to the time when materials will be selected for purchase, a 
committee should be fornied to develop specific criteria. Questions 

-8 - • 4 
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such as** the above should be answered a/id a determination made of 
the point where program criteria and student criteria intersect. For 
example, it may, bie efeeidedjhat material is needed for practicing vowel 
sounds taught by the phonic approach at a particular level of difficulty, 
Purchases can then be made to fill that gap in the skills sequence. 
Such a purchase enables students to move smoothly through a con- 
tinuous progress program. This approach is far superior to selecting 
materials because of their attractiveness or promise of motivational 
appear. ■ ■ 9 ■ 

Utilization of t materials. Every lesson that is planned should have the 
potential for success for every student. Sometimes that is achieved 
through using different m^eflals for students of differing abilities^ 
Sometimes it is achieved through,using the same materials In different 
ways. Certainly, mpst of the time, students should be able to read the 
materials of instruction with reasonable fluency and comprehension. 

In order to match materials to student needs, it is esSem tial tu know the 
student's instructional level, learning style, interests, etc. as discussed 1 
in the previous section, It is a|sQ necessary to be familiar with the 
materials --to know their readability level and particular characteristics 
Formulas are available fur computing readability and publishers will 
usually provige information about the particular characteristics such aa 
' ethnic-related content, phonic or linguistic approach, etc. In gaining 
"knowledge about materials, n is also recommended that they be 
carefully reviewed by the committee and discussed with othe! users, if 
possible Reading the manual or guidebook is helpful in determining 
how the materials might best be* used too 

Materials Sre ulllUed in ./dfJuua way^ lit iu^ i.iny I i, ll( may bw uscsd fur 

initial instruction to, present an ovdr lew ot u Uipi.;, to develop a 
concept, to'introduce a. skill, etc, Uuring this stsQ^ the work is teacher- 
directed The materials should be easy fur the teacher tu employ in 
putting across a point. The second atagd of Instruction involves^ 
directed practice where students denum^trate under supervision that 
the conuept or shill has been understood A third at^p involves inde- 
pttfijent pid».tU ( ts to ensure m^st^iy And final I y u teacher makes an 
effort to ^Vieck on the independent U4.*i wf v,hat hai, bjen learned in new 
contexts, tu 4>olve problems to make judgments to produce new 

syntheses of ideas The vdtluil*. v/v *ys m^ajbrlfilcs afe nulLud In tea*. HI n y 
should btf GOlwsldei, u b» th at U.es Unhj <)f initial selaotlou f >i purchase 
arid a I b O a l t h b 1 no 1 1 its 1 , t of [.lUi^idJun f o 1 1 n S t m i * 1 1 o n 

Hat, i#«iti t,§hU^hw » 
It lo luut'innmii Ji.,.1 lh t . 
1 SSbuas I h c m <al 1. 1 1 dl S . . . j lew < _i . i Usui I S O f b ■ ,„ i , , . i | 1 1 y a J juulJ i 
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the program, the K*12 sequence of essentia! skills, and their read- 
ability levels 

2. assess the special needs of students in terms of instructional level 
learning rate, learning style, interests and tastes 

a determine where the gaps are in the availability of materials to meet 
program needs and student needs 

4, "draw up specifications for needed mate f idls 

5 ; seek out, review* and select new materials to fill the gaps found 

s through* program and student assessment 

<*\ ■ 

The influx of new knowledge of the reading process reveals the' im- 
portance of materials' selection and utilization to student success 
Knowing that success is possible places' a great responsibility on all 
educators to work toward the Right tb Read goal: that all may read to 
the limit of their capability. 



